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ssK- MOVING FORWARD ® 

SLTcLd another series of concerts at the south bank centre 

Thompson, Keith . SUN 13 MAY • PURCELL ROOM 

' Fred Frith/Tim Hodgkinson 

• SUN 27 MAY • QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL 

John Surman Brass Project & Louis Sciovis Band 

• SAT 2 JUNE • ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Bill Bruford’s Earthworks 

• SUN 10 JUNE • ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Shankar & Miroslav Vitous 

• WEO 13 JUNE • ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Egberto Gismonti & Nana Vasconcelos/Andy Sheppard Band 

• MON 18 JUNE ■ SOUTH BANK CENTRE 

Bill Frisell 

• MON 25 JUNE - ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL ^ the 

Kronos Quartet playing Terry Riley's 'Salome Oances For Peace' (((l"a CENTRE 


Paco de Lucia, John 
Zorn, John 
McLaughlin, Max 
Roach, and many 


& June, but tickets 
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So. Farewell then, Virgil 
Thomson and Lennox Berkeley. If 
the 90s look already set to be as full of 
gravitas as the 80s were of style and the 
70s of revolt against style, then perhaps 
neither Thomson nor Berkeley would 
have found themselves much in sym¬ 
pathy with the new decade. But then 
again, people are no truer to their age 
than decades to 

It was always difficult tc 
much of Thomson’s 


ks and he 


ch of it sh 


childish 


ness. He died a month or two after his new, but final, book 
Musk With Words (Yale University Press, £15.95) was pub¬ 
lished. It’s a brilliant account of his own struggle with the 
1 intractability of English’s end-stopped words and ungiv- 
^rammar. The theory reads well, but what of the practice? 
mson worked through an early Baptist training by course 
itie and Gertrude Stein; he made settings of Blake and 
Kenneth Koch, hymns and masses, but the great Pervigilium 
Veneris was never published. (George Lloyd’s, premiered on the 
South Bank last year, showed what a hurdle the whole thing is 


to an Anglo-Saxon sensibility.) 

Anglo-Saxon attitudes. Moneyed, Catholic, and relatively 

tened to the brink of occasional dilettantism. When he died at 
the turn of the year, not even sympathetic obituarists like his 
friend and fellow-composer Peter Dickinson could build 
convincing claims to great innovative significance. The fact is, 
though, as Dickinson very convincingly demonstrated in The 
Music Of Lennox Berkeley (Thames, £15.95), that the “Four 
Poems Of St Teresa Of Avila” and the 1947 Stabat Mater 
(arranged in 1978 by Michael Berkeley), along with settings of 
such Anglo-Catholics as Herbert and Vaughan, Donne and 
Hopkins, amount to more than gentlemanly doodling. 

Gyorgy Ligeti’s refusal of seriousness is an altogether more 
self-conscious strategy. Few modern composers of any import¬ 
ance can also seem so wrong-headedly perverse. But Ligeti is 


history and on an excellent new Bridge recording (BCD 9012) 
his 1982 horn Trio is sensibly paired with the Brahms 0p40 to 
which it stands as hommage. The Ligeti, with its typically 
fractured and distorted use of the traditional felling-fifth horn 


that tie Brahms back to Beethoven, he unconsciously confirms 
the continuity. Music has a type of immortality not vouchsafed 
any of the other arts. It’s an ironic survival and descent, closer 
to the “selfish” genetics of new evolutionary theory than to the 


pseudo-Darwinian battle of each style against all. Perhaps the 
most likely prognostication for the 90s is a new respect 
for the music of the past. 
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the league had let fl 
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of given to the perils 
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1. Unt) 


cally safe move. I wanted to rebut this. 

I wanted to buy them all, trawl them 
for who they covered, prove that it 
wasn’t the who but the how that set the 
by Mark Sinker tone. Unfortunately, the space provided 
by The Sunday Correspondent, The Sunday 
id The Independent On Sunday (first issue) was precisely 


<? You figur. 


only paper that stretched a point was The Observer, with 
former staffer Paul Lashmar returning as a freelance when no 
one else took it on. A mop-up job (feir enough): month-old 
releases, three compilations, all four LPs crammed into the 
Ob's tiny window of PopCult opportunity 

The non-compilation was Jali Roll, featuring kora player 
Dembo Konte and bits of 3 Mustaphas 3 (Rogue FMSD 
5020). My review copy came on CD, not LP, so I haven’t 

endless identical solo kora records. He would, wo 


needn’t concern us here. But the other two, Globestyle’s and 
Sterns’ second samplers {World Wider Your Guider ORBM 050; 
African Moves Vol 2 Sterns 029) respectively, throw the listener 
straight into contrast ’n’ compare metaphysics and fashion- 
swift psychokabbalism. Globestyle have a sophisticated plural¬ 
ist programme, with a lasting map of grained scratchiness and 
oddly sussed fervour beginning to take shape. Sterns’ first law 
of authenticity has always been prior success with a non-UK 
audience: opulent fetpop arrangements taking hairpin bends at 
speed within tight rhythmic courses. 

I don’t want to come down hard on Lashmar. It’s difficult to 
bring energy and sensibility to bear on LPs at 50 words a go, 
and it certainly isn’t his feult that no one else has opted to 
shoulder these burdens and carry the art of crit-after-pop deep 
into the spreading Sunday temple of mediocrity. Informed, 

compressed press-release info. This may be what Arts Editors 
want. I did their pop column once, and I’m still waiting to be 
invited back. Their loss, you were supposed to say. 




























judged by the number of imitators a 
performer fosters, then Little Richard 
is eminent indeed. The popular image 
of Richard as a wild and freakish one-off 
— an inimitable — doesn’t stand up to the 
evidence. 

The outstanding Little Richard 
imitator in the 50s was one Esquerita 
(aka Eskew Reeder, SQ Reeder and so 
on), who, though he failed to emulate 
Richard’s vocal prodigies, easily outdid 

styles. Larry Williams also borrowed a few tricks, and when 

his record label, Specialty, pushed Williams as the New Boss. 
Otis Redding’s career unfolded wholly in Richard’s shadow 

him the chance to show he could do more. Even James Brown 
nodded in the direction of the (Borgia Peach. Some years ago, 
a compilation called Wild & Frantic: Rock & Roll Like Little 
Richard (Wilderness Records) assembled 14 acts who, the 
compilers felt, owed a debt: early Joe Tex and Don Covay 
(both developed an individual style when soul music displaced 
rock ’n’ roll), Lowell Fulson (stretching it a bit), Mr P I 
(who?). The Upsetters’ "I’m In Love Again’’ was so like Little 
Richard that it was him, recorded anonymously in New York 
in I960 fronting a band he’d played with years before — and in 
the process making one of his greatest records. 

Richard, then, has had his share of sincere flatterers; but he 
too had distinguished vocal forefethers, as shown by the 
eight-album set Little Richard: The Specialty Sessiom (Ace 
Records). The set opens with the audition tape Richard sent to 
Specialty in 1955: in glorious lo-fi, Richard introduces 
himself, followed by three songs that hark right back to the 

old-foshioned. 

Specialty’s Art Rupe was sufficiently impressed to record 
Richard a few months later in New Orleans, and regularly 
after that. Richard’s natural eclecticism shone through: here a 
touch of jump blues, there a hint of blues shouter Billy 

Richard himself worked together, the piano became more 
most imitable styles emerged. 

Like many such compilations, the set spends a lot of time 

rarest obscurities all show a joyous, serious musician perfecting 
his craft until, awopbopaloobop, everything foils miraculously 
into place - and that is rock ’n’ roll. 
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. form the backbone of Paris company 

into Milan Records’ latest catalogue. With 
A World Apart, Paperhouse, Diamond 

dark Scott’s modish Black Rain upcoming, 

new vein of internationalism currently 
to be felt within British cinema. His 

synthesized and sophisticated amalgams 
of urban textures, a Trans-European Express of carefully 
placeless currents; perfect in fact for that much co-produced 
and self-conscious animal, the late 80s/early 90s genre thriller. 
Perhaps the fact that many of the directors Zimmer has worked 

has a lot to do with his highly referential styles of composition; 
his themes arc condensed allusions to a cinema more naive, 
more dramatic. Hence the compilation New Music In Films, a 

Andrew^Birkin and Nick Broomfield. Also notable, not least 
because of the film’s rather poor distribution in this country 
last year, is Elia Cmiral’s excellent score to Martin Donovan’s 
Apartment Zero (FilmTrax), a brooding example of the 
aforementioned self-conscious animal. 

David Newman's soundtrack to Heathers (on the Varese 
label), the nihilist-preppy movie by Mike Lehmann, is a 
quirky, bright and rather chilling electronic score, with the 
film’s psychotic central character motif-ed as an eerily drawl¬ 
ing harmonica. Frequently innovative, Newman {Gremlins, 

Alfred Newman, king composer of Hollywood’s Golden Age 
of Great Soundtracks circa 1945-1960. 

The new decade heralds a distinct resurgence of interest in 
American (rather than Hollywood) movie scoring. The stan¬ 
dards are going up. Witness the gorgeous treatments given to 
Gershwin’s songs by Harry Connick Jr for When Harry Met 
Sally (CBS Records), John Lurie s (admittedly) slow matura¬ 
tions of backwater atmospheres in Jim Jarmusch’s Mystery 

Johnny Handsome (Warner Bros). Best of all, perhaps, are 
Danny Elfman’s striking scores for Beetlejuice (CBS Records) 
and Batman (Warner Bros), not to mention the deranged Pee 
Wee’s Big Top (Arista), and his percussive exercises for large- 
scale orchestra are now expensive additions to any budget. 
Currently engaged on NightBreed for Warners, Elfman carries 
before him all the classicism and bluster of Bernstein and 

style disaster movies, looks set to be the American film 
composer of the 90s. 
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Lacy 'Anthem' Steve Lacy's 3rd release for Novus, 
coincides with his 1990 British dotes 28th February - 3rd 
March featuring his regular line - up including, Bobby Few 
(piano); Steve Potts (sax); Jean 
Jacques Avenel (bass); and John 
Betsch (drums) The album comprises 
six new compositions of which five 
are credited to Lacy. Recorded 
in Poris last summer, Anthem was 
also produced by Lacy whose 
contemporary and pioneering free 
jazz spirit stretches the term avant- 
garde jozz to new boundaries. Hilton Ruiz The New York 
Post summarises Hilton Ruiz as "...a red hot blend of salsa 
and hard bop..." With his new album (as yet untitled set for a 
June release), Ruiz makes a marked return to his Latin 
jazz roots. His 8 - date UK British tour (1 - 11 March) promises 
an insight into the new recording and to the pianist's 
versatility in his mixing of the contagious rhythms of son 
montuno, soca, mambo, cha - cha and reggae dub with 
straight - ahead bebop & blues.Hugh Masekela 
'Uptownship' Following his three 
weeks of capacity shows - last year 
at Ronnie Scott's, Hugh Masekela 
is back to perform his unique 
blend of jazz and socio - political 
consciousness in the UK with four 
London dates at the Subterania 
(19,20,21,22 March) Manchester, 

International II (23 March) and 

rthhampton, Roadmenders Centre (24 March). His set will 
ily feature material from his acclaimed Novus 
"UPTOWNSHIP". 
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The late 80s saw an explosion of new Latin Jazz talent 
at the keyboards. Every time I went to New York, three 
pianists seemed to dominate the scene: Jorge Dalto, Michel 
Camilo and Hilton Ruiz. Sometimes they played more jazz, 
sometimes more salsa. It was like watching the birth of a new 
style, the coalescence of each man’s history into an articulate 
new vocabulary, the meeting of the Americas on their 
keyboards . . . 

Jorge E>alto tragically died of cancer before he was able to 
make his mark as a soloist or band leader, but his playing will 
never be forgotten. That left the arena open to Camilo and 

The two men share similar early experiences but have 
developed recognisable, personal styles. Both were child 
prodigies funneled into classical music, but both continued 
playing their own music - popular Latin — and that dual 
education at college and in nightclubs endowed them an 
exceptionally broad-ranging vocabulary, exceeding almost 
every other Latin player today — and putting them well in the 
lineage of Charlie Palmieri and Chucho Valdes. 

Camilo is a Dominican with merengues in his blood; Ruiz is 
a Puerto Rican-New Yorker, with a different beat to his heart. 
But it takes more than national differences to account for their 
personal styles: Hilton’s main man is McCoy Tyner, while 
Michel cites Art Tatum as his first influence, and stays close to 
the classics. 

Ruiz’s cv took him away from Latin into jazz in the 70s, in 
bands with George Coleman, Freddie Hubbard, Mary Lou 
Williams and, most notably, volcanic risk-taker Rahsaan 
Roland Kirk - and so to blues, boogie, and demanding 
improvisations. In any of Hilton Ruiz’s albums, the impact of 
all these formative strands in his education is unmistakable. 

His CMN tour this month is Ruiz’s first UK visit as 
band-leader, but we’re well primed with the three RCA/Novus 
albums. Something Grand, El Camino and last year’s Strut - 
although the last concert I saw Ruiz play in New York was 


more exciting than any of his records, where his sense of 

Live, the piano is definitely central; Ruiz’s superb technique 
unfurling hypnotic boogie, Cuban montuno and New Orleans 
beats with extraordinary virtuosity. 

Because of his obvious eclecticism, I wondered what inspires 
him at the moment. After he’d mentioned Duke Ellington 
(‘Tve got a great affection for him”), he moved to rap, perhaps 
predictably selecting the progressives, Ice-T, Kool Moe-D and 
Big Daddy Kane, as current feves. He discovered rap a couple 
of years ago, and has been hooked ever since. " ‘Back To New 
Orleans’ (on Strut) was inspired by the beats of rap,” he says. 
And remembering Willie Colon’s admission that his son’s 
passion for rap first baffled then inspired him to record 
salsa-hiphop singles of his own, I asked Hilton if he’d liked it 
from the start and if it would affect his music. 

“At first when I heard it, I thought it was too simple. 

But after I listened to it, I heard all kinds of harmonics in it. 
And it has elements of Latin and jazz too: after all, it’s all 
coming from the same source. When I worked with Rahsaan 
Roland Kirk, the drummer played that same beat and Rahsaan 
would rap for ten minutes over it. Rap’s not brand new, but 
it’s opened up so much in the last two or three years.” 

It’s always refreshing to meet someone who’s identified with 
one style of music, but has open ears. Does salsa still interest 

“Salsa? of course”. (It’s not the musicians who are snobbish.) 
“I still have my favourites, like Tito Puente, Ray Baretto and 
Papo Lucca (the exceptional pianist with Sonora Poncena). And 
Willie Colon.” (Who is, perhaps, to salsa, what Hilton and 
Michel are to Latin Jazz.) 

So what’s next? 

“A new album, solos, trios, duets, group work . . . a bit of 
everything . . . of course,” he laughed. It’s early morning and 
it sounds like the first laugh of the day. • 
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Second Coming 


the limelight at last, 




Hear the probing, diffident, incisive, elusive and 
decidedly percussive piano under Eric Dolphy and Kenny 
Dorham throughout Point Of D^arture. The mysterioso way 
Freddie Hubbard's flugelhorn and John Gilmore’s bass clarinet 
drift together, then part for bursts of African-American- 
Caribbean rhythm on Compulsion. The knotty, witty or perhaps 
sardonic half-step dissonances oi Verona Rag. The sophisticated 
yet oblique trio versions of “Old Devil Moon” and “Body And 
Soul” on So In Love, a 50s recording reissued by Fresh Sounds of 
Barcelona. The complex play between newcomer Greg Osby, 

Who and where is pianist-composer Andrew Hill? What has 

A cult figure; among the most profound and wide-ranging 
stylists to develop out of post-bop; leader of classic 60s Blue 
Note sessions featuring intelligent, gutsy improvisers such as 
the aforementioned and Sam Rivers, Joe Henderson, Richard 
Davis, Ron Carter, Joe Chambers, Elvin Jones, Roy Haynes 
and Tony Williams; a writer for string quartets and vocal 

opportunities to “play different each time”; a slightly built, 
Chicago-educated; most recently a widower, whose return to 
the few efforts from last year sure to endure. Hill is alive and 

through PO Box 4l5, Pittsburgh, California 94565. 

‘Tm creating new music for piano, and a lot of my past 
piano solos on record are available at that address through my 
publishing vehicle. Jazz Fund,” Hill says over the phone from 
his home in the San Francisco Bay area. “Since my wife died in 
November I haven’t been doing too much, but I've started 
picking it up. Next week I do a few concerts in the state of 
Oregon, then in late February I'm doing a tour of the South.” 

Oregon? The American South? By car or propeller plane, 
“because a lot of times regular planes don’t go fly those areas”? 
What sort of circuit is that for a graduate of the blustery 
Chi-town hard-bop scene, past accompanist to Dinah 

European festival attraction whom the late Alfred Lion, founder 
of Blue Note, called “my last protege"? 

Over the years, perhaps in part because of his scarcity. Hill 
has gained legendary status among jazz collectors and aficiona¬ 
dos with hardly a nod from circles untouched by black music. 
It's as though Monk lived under a bushel basket. Yet Hill 
filled New York’s Knitting Factory for a week in January '89 


Rufus Reid and drummer Ben Riley in preparation for his 
first group album since I986’s Soul Note trio and quartet 
Shades. 


his every phrase of speech begins with a grace note — “there is 

initial introduction. I get called back regularly, as opposed to 
bigger concert situations which I might do once every two or 
five years. I play new buildings that are performing arts 


centres, that house music societies in t 
sort of spotty, but it’s similar to how Eui 
- you get a reputation for being s 
continued jobs. Someone in the South 
Dave Brubeck’s circuit. 

“You know, the United States is m 
people think. I stepped off the beaten pa 


ope is for some people 
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There’s a story that in the 60s, at the height of his 
activity and modest fame. Hill rented a prestigious Manhattan 

exorbitant $200 per ticket, theorizing it was as easy to draw 
20 rich fans as 400 poor ones. He was a habitue of the East 
Village during the years when Mingus, Ayler, Shepp and 
other firebreathers lived on 6th Street, the block now overrun 
with Indian restaurants. In 1970 Hill left the city with his 
wife, organist LaVerne Gillette, to take a position as 
composer-in-residence for Colgate College in rural central 
New York state. They lived in the shell of an old Quaker 
church, seeking peace and harmony which, in part, they 

"I miss New York City - there’s no place in the United 
States like New York,” Hill concedes. "New York gave me the 
strength to leave New York. And as I’ve grown older I’ve found 
places that more than compensate. Because in New York, 
there’s a lot of work, it’s true, but there are a lot of things you 
can’t really enjoy. The best situation is to have a place in the 
country and a place in the city. 

“That residence at Colgate was a sticky situation, because 

music department — which created a very unhealthy situation. 
There’s still fallout from that even today, after all these years. 

if they won’t mention mine. But I’ll tell you, it was wild to 
enter that academic world and Hnd out it was just as vicious as 
















any other world, maybe more so.” 

Quitting the region in 76 and resettling on the West Coast 
with his cancer-stricken wife. Hill “started a music depart¬ 
ment here in a place called New College of California in San 
Francisco. But they weren’t investing large amounts — it’s just 
a law school. These things took away my desire to deal in that 
circle. I’d rather just get a concert out of that situation than be 
in it. Academia seems to have a contaminating effect on 
everyone who deals with it.” 

Still, one assumes the young Hill bcnefitted from his 
teenage attendance of the progressive University of Chicago 
Lab school; there’s always been a studiously exploratory and 
thought-through cast to his work. The discursive lines and 

Dolphy are deliberate. Such of Hill’s collaborations as the 
overlooked Freedom sessions with Lee Konitz, Ted Curson and 
Robin Kenyatta, the Soul Note trio with Alan Silva and 
Freddie Waits, and the '69 octet with tenor-and-flautist 
Bennie Maupin plus strings immediately take the highest 
ground. Hill can pen enjoyable, bluesy melodies in common 
time - for instance, "Samba Rasta” on Eternal Spirit - but he 
won’t resist poking fiin at such simple pleasures — for instance, 
interpolating a reggae “Chopsticks” within his "Samba” state¬ 
ment. He has another, more singular kind of beauty in mind, 
something akin to the lush lyricism with which Hutcherson 
opens Spirit’s “Golden Sunset”. 

However, Hill’s manner is not at all pretentious, nor does 
he devote much effort to reviewing his accomplishments or 
valued associations. His most “accessible” early 70s effort, 
Grass Roots? 

“Just something that came from the time, when the music 
had gotten more settled.” 

The good old days with Blue Note? 

“Maybe better in retrospect than when it was actually going 


His 80s albums on Italian Soul Note? 

group, I’d record, and for the time and effort spent, the 
records came out pretty good.” 

His relationship with vibist Hutcherson (they co-led a 
mid-60s band, recorded together on Hill’s Judgement, Andrew! 
and Hutch’s Blue Note debut Dialogue, and intend to tour 
behind Eternal Spirit)? 

“We’ve always been courteous and hospitable to each other. 
But we found out it’s better that we just play together, even 

Tapes in the can: “I did a few things in Sweden — played 
eight-handed with Ran Blake, Paul Bley, and Mai Waldron. 
But some of the things you do in socialist countries don’t get 
out - they aren’t as easy to get to, I should say. I have a list in 


there are seven or ten, one where I played organ with Sam 
Rivers and Robin Kenyatta, one with strings, another one 
with voices, different pairings of instruments and people.” 
Seven or ten unreleased sessions from the 60s! You must 


Having re-signed Hill to Blue Note, producer 
Michael Cuscuna hopes to release the pianist’s unheard legacy, 
but wanted first to put out something current. Working with 
the M-BASE generation represented by Greg Osby cheered 
Hill — “Now seems to be an exciting time, like the 60s in the 
abundance of competent, even great, young artists” — and he 
intends to employ a young bassist and drummer on his studio 
dates tentatively scheduled for this spring. Meanwhile, he’s 
studying his options. 

Without bitterness, but cognizant of the irony, since he and 
LaVerne were happy and close. Hill realises that since his 
release from the consuming responsibilities of his wife’s illness 
he’s a free man for the first time in decades. 

“Terrible as it is, everything points to it’s time to create a 
new life,” he says. “So I’m trying to get the same enthusiasm I 
had for music 20 years ago. And I’m finding the more I put 

that’s basically all I’m doing: practising, to keep my hands up; 
going to the health club, getting my body all the way toned 
again. You know, the better your body functions, the better 
your mind works. 

“I feel like a beginner in that I’m refining everything I’ve 
learned to the point where I can do it better, be fresh with it. 
Until 1 feel like being social again, it’s just a series of 
disciplines. What’s come to my mind is: How many chances 
do you get to really woodshed? 

“I’m off into composing string things and different stuff 
again — I just hit that point this week. Leroy Jenkins calls me 
from time to time to tell me of what grants they have for 
composers, for strings, different organizations to submit my 
work to. But I . . . haven’t. I hate to sound lazy, but I haven’t 
pursued anything, pushed anything, in two or three years. 
That’s why everything happening to me now is a surprise, 
because most of it’s unsolicited. Like my record getting the 
reception I hear it’s getting - I should have a manager to take 
full advantage of this period. But I wasn’t really concentrating 
on the situation, because, you know ...” 

Ail this Hill says with a wry, basically upbeat self- 
consciousness. He continues: 

“I’m gradually putting the pieces together, and there are so 
many different things to select from — it seems like one thing 
always leads to another thing. I’m in the mode to do almost 
anything pertaining to music. 

“What I’m happy about is having had an alternate market 
through the years, an alternate showcase. The public career 
goes in spurts, but the other one is a continuation. I’ve always 
played at least three or four concens a month, even when my 
wife was so ill I could only go out for a week every month. 
Looking at this other market, I see I’ve done almost as well as I 
might have if I’d stayed in the main market all the time.” 

Maybe better, as familiarity can breed contempt, and no one 
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“I can look at things now in retrospect and be philosophical 
about them. I very much wanted to record. And I thought at 
the time that I had the material to do it, that what I was 
playing was it. But I couldn’t get anybody to record me. And 
now, as I look at it. I’m glad, because I wasn’t really playing 
what I wanted to be playing. The music wasn’t right yet. So 
that space was a necessary thing.” 


As WITH Sharrock’s, Melvin Gibbs’s career has been a 
weary trek through unnecessary shadows and dead patches — a 
considerable talent considerably ignored. A decade and more 
ago this long, lean, easily bored bassman from Flatbush was a 
key player on the NY artcore/black rock circuit - with Bern 
Nix, with the Decoding Society, with Defunkt, with the 
Contortions, with the late Alfonia Timms - as that movement 

collective drug pathology caught up with too many colleagues. 
Things collapsed in 1981. 

The first time I met Gibbs, just before the release of Power 
Tools’ Strange Meeting in early ’88, he was working in Tower 
Records at 4th & Broadway. The noise of his co-workers 
kicking the coffee machine and shouting at each other fills the 
tape. His group MG - his wife D K Dyson is their singer - 
had just recorded Pass Me By for the German label Rhythm 
Attack, and those who actually heard were making pronounce¬ 
ments like "the finest funk LP of 1987”: but PolyGram shut 
down PSI, their import service, and Pass Me By was a victim 
not released in the UK, or even Flatbush. Shadows and 


late starter. But sometimes when you’re a late starter it makes 
you more serious.” He learnt his trade-to-be from the excellent 
musicians in the neighbourhood. "You’ll find that 90% of the 
people from around here who are still playing in music, are 
like upper echelon in the music business, because it was really 
tough just from around here. . . If you can do this, coming up 
in Flatbush, you don’t have too many other problems.” 

He matured into a world-class player in the first and most 
influential of Shannon Jackson’s groupings, along with neigh¬ 
bour, schoolfriend and fellow teen-fusioneer Vernon Reid, 
whom he brought onto the team: a dream of a musical higher 
education for both, a rigorously experimental urban forcing 
house, where any of-the-moment idea would be pushed 

In later incarnations, as Shannon’s ideas of what he was after 
clarified, the DecoSoc agenda would be far more circum¬ 
scribed. Gibbs left in the mid 80s, beginning to hear a music 

“I wouldn’t have bands if I didn’t have to. The reason I 
started my bands was because there were certain things I 
wanted to get going that no one else was really doing. If 
someone’s doing something better than I could do it, then I 
won’t fuck with it. Why bother? On the other hand, no one’s 
going to play funk better than James Brown, but there’s 


plenty of areas of funk he hasn’t fucked with . . . 

"If you’re within a context, then that can limit you. I get 
bored quick. Not to get heavy, but I’m a Gemini, and 
Geminis tend to get bored quickly ... I get bored with shit 
on-stage. If there wasn’t an audience. I’d go. Hold it! Fuck 
this! I get bored with my own playing.” 

In the evenings after running Tower’s International 
Dept, in the days before Power Tools, he’d been in demand as 
a session-musician, if only on the radical fringes - working 
with Zorn and Tim Berne, and freelancing for Threadgill, 
Lake, Lester Bowie, Nona Hendryx and that little-known 
avant-chanteuse Debbie Harry. Even so, when the long- 
mooted project with Frisell and Shannon Jackson began, 
Gibbs still found himself the constant object of no attention — 
it was all kept for the others. Shadows and patches. 

These days, as well as Tools (Pete Cosey replacing Frisell) 
and MG, he has his sly pomp rock group I & Eye, and puts in 
bass-time with Arto Lindsay, Will Downing and Sonny 
Sharrock. He’s done production for rap group Boogietronic, 
and he’s contributed, with Vo/Ve-writer (and MG’s manager) 
Greg Tate, to the bizarre Kip Hanrahan tribute to Paul 
Haines that’s due to surface soon. 


No Wave days formed him, when he met DK, when 
Defunkt and DNA were tearing everything up, when anything 
could happen. But now’s now. Power Tools offers unique 
freedoms of rhythmic exploration, and he enjoys the more 
specific challenges that Sharrock and Arto pose. And more 
than many (though not Reid), he’s concerned not to leave 
Flatbush behind — he’s quite uninterested in the global biotech 
Frankenstein-fusions that some of the post-Defunkt schools are 
pushing for. 

“The end product has to be something that’s not forced - 
and to me it also has to be something that I can bring it round 
here and play, and they won’t look at me like I’m stupid. And 
still be music. That’s the challenge, the thing that no one’s 
done. Miles did it. Weather Report did it. Earth Wind & Fire 
did it. Prince did it. Public Enemy’s doing it. It’s rare.” 

Which reminds us chat, however much there may be left to 
say in rock that jerky teen wastrels never got round to, the 
language of the times and the neighbourhoods is HipHop. 

"The fact chat I know that the average mofucker on the 
street can hear some crazy shit has had an effect on my music. 
For me that’s the major thing. But the whole thing is chat 
these cats not being musicians becomes the same, on a lower 
level, as a certain type of avant-free thing, where you’re just 
putting events together. You put shit together because you 
think it works — that’s the main thing that’s filtering out into 
music altogether . . . 

“Being a musician has nothing to do with making music. 
Being a virtuoso on the bass, if chat was the point of music, I 
wouldn’t have played. It goes beyond that. Which is what 
Trane was about. He started screaming and shit on stage, 
because there was nothing left to say with his instrument. I 
can understand chat.” • 





The Powerhouse Effect 


B&W’S ACOUSTITU/VESUBWOOFER BRINGS THE 
BIG SOUND EXPERIENCE TO SMALLER SPEAKER SYSTEMS 
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•SUNDAY 15 & MONDAY IG APRIL OEH SOUTH BANK 

The Knitting Factory at the Crossing The Border Festival 


EASTER SUNDAY 15 APRIL 7. 


•MARC RIBOT's 
Rootless Cosmopolitans 
•The JAZZ PASSENGERS 
•CURLEW 


EASTER MONDAY 16 APRIL ?.■ 


^ the all TICKETS £7.50 

Sank” ^ 2 FOR BOTH SHOWS IF BOOKED TOGETHER) 


; BOOKINGS 01-928 8800 (10AM-9PM EVERY DAY) 


Over two days, the Crossing The 
Border Festival presents six firsts 
from The Knitting Factory, New 
York's most exciting club and a 


from around the world. Marc Ribot, 
last seen here with Elvis Costello and 
Tom Waits, brings ov'e/ his new band 


• SONNY SH ARROCK Band 
•MIRACLE ROOM • BOSHO 


w album 


out on Antilles; while legendary 
post-Hendrix blues guitarist Sonny 
Sharrock from Last Exit plays with 
the five-piece band featured on his 
new record 'Live At The Knitting 
Factory'. Next month, the FULL 
story - but tickets are on sale now, 
and watch out for The Knitting 
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The Man Who May 


Be King 




We are in the London headquarters of the largest record 
company in the world. Steve Williamson leans back in the 
brown-leather, swivel-mounted armchair and surveys the 
platinum, gold and silver discs which line the wall opposite 
him. “I see British Jazz being big business in years to come,” 
he says, without any trace of irony. “It’s never been that way 
before but it will be. There’s a few groups out there that will 
break through. Some will achieve it. Those who’ve got the 
right stuff.” He laughs at his use of Tom Wolfe’s phrase but 
the sentiments, he wants you to know, are no joke. 

So is Steve Williamson one of the rising stars of British Jazz 
or its forgotten son? Is he part of that small elite, which by his 
reckoning currently includes Phillip Bent, Wayne Batchelor 
and Roadside Picnic, who potentially have what it takes to 

achieve too much too soon, you know? So I’m in no rush to 
find out either way. When I went to America I saw young 
guys, 17, 18, playing tenor like Rollins, alto like Parker; if 
they came over here they’d be lost in the hype. They 
understand that they’re still learning. I’m only just 25. By the 
time I’m 35 I’ll have it all sewn up, the right musicians, the 
right sound, how it will look, everything. The music will be 
very different to anything that’s been heard in this country 
before.” He pauses for a moment as if realising for the first 
time that the proposed date for his integration into the 
mainstream, the elevation of his music to its apex, is Year 

A long way into the future, I suggest. 

“Mm, but I’ve learned to be patient. I used to get frustrated 
by not being able to do certain things. Now I don’t feel that 
way. I’m more relaxed. I’ve learned that I’ll be able to achieve 
the things I want to but only in time. I feel I have something 
quite unique but that I can’t grab it all at once. So for now I’m 
just concentrating on doing what I’m doing. The future can 


Steve, you should be told, has a debut LP to 
promote; A Waltz For Grace, released early this month on 
Polydor’s Urban Jazz subsidiary. He’s been in need of some of 
that acquired stoicism because, as anyone will tell you, this is a 


record that’s been a long time coming. 

As far back as February 1987 he had progressed far enough 
through the growing ranks of young British jazz musicians to 
warrant the offer of a major label recording contract and a Wire 
cover story that proclaimed him one of the year’s (ahem) 
“biggest cats”. The memory of that first interview, where he 
came across as a painfully shy young man who was either 
unwilling or unable to respond coherently to writer Nick 
Coleman’s lines of inquiry, still haunts him. 

“God, that was terrible,” he says, wincing with embarrass¬ 
ment when I tell him I’d re-read the article that morning. "I 
was just a baby then. I didn’t know anything.” He knew 
enough, however, to turn down that early record deal, the 
terms of which, according to Steve, were somewhat less than 
favourable. “Even then I wasn’t going to accept anything less 
than what Polydor eventually offered me,” he says adamantly. 

One of the first stipulations of his contract with Polydor was 


New York, thus enabling him to call upon the services of 
Brooklyn’s M-Base community of musicians, notably bassist 
Lonnie Plaxico, guitarist Dave Gilmore and saxophonist Steve 
Coleman. Rather surprisingly, perhaps, the latter had long 
been earmarked as the record’s first choice producer. Had he 
met Coleman before? I ask. 

“Oh yeah,” Steve replies, "we met when he toured over here 
with Dave Holland a while back. I remember he showed me 
some ideas that I’d never even thought about, completely 
different to anything I’d ever come across. If you listen to his 
playing you’ll understand that, it’s a totally different concept. 
He’s bringing the music right in to the present. His ideas are 
very modern, very open-minded.” 

As it transpires, he sees Coleman’s efforts to unite the 
various strands of Afro-American music within a cont«npor- 
ary jazz framework serving as a model for his own approach. 
“When I started with my current group,” he explains, "it 

Coltrane, Sonny Rollins, Joe Henderson. I still listen to those 
players but things have moved on a lot since then. It’s moving 

rhythmic thing, more groove-orientated. Because that’s me. 
When I was younger my biggest influence was Parliament. I 
was a fenatic and that’s what I listen to now, George Clinton, 














subscribe 



The late Nesuhi Ertegun was one of the best friends jazz had in 
the record business — and he was a Wire subscriber too. 

For our subscription offer this month, we’re delighted to 
pay tribute to Nesuhi’s great work by offering one of his last 


East West was the new label established by Nesuhi Ertegun 
not long before he died. He intended that it should be the 

name has been adopted by WEA’s second UK company as East 
West Records. 

The very first release on East West was itself a tribute record 
- For Ellington, recorded by the group for whom Nesuhi 
Ertegun was something of a father figure. The Modern Jazz 
Quartet. It’s a modern classic. And you can collect a free copy 
this month! 

If you’re taking out a subscription for the first time this 
month, fill in the form in this issue, write ‘MJQ’ on it, and 
return it to us with the correct money or your credit card 
number. We’ll do the rest. 
















DJ Fel ix says 
Cock spur is mal'ured 
in oali casks For 
l^wo years. 

Bul^ who cares^ il' sHII 
l^asl^es yreah 

Smoahh, mellow and l-ickles Fhe back 
oF your hbroal-. 

Buh FhaKs enough abouh me, leTs Falk 
abouF Cockspur. 



IF you LIKE DRINKING YOU MAY LIKE THE SMOOTH TASTE OE COCKSPUR RUM 
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low life giant 



"With Exit the audience is very young, and they 
don’t know what a saxophone can do, what you are able to get 
out of it. They come after the concert and ask how you did it.” 

Your reporter has to confess that not all Last Exit fans are 
very young, but even those of us who were gobsmacked by 
Machine Gun all those years before Brotzmann’s collision with 
Laswell, Sharrock and Jackson are still stunned by the 

of "Machine Gun” itself, or the saxophone entry on "Dis¬ 
charge” from the first Exit album, and you experience the aural 
equivalent of an argument with a JCB. 

Brotzmann’s crushing handshake is a token of the tenacity 
needed to stay with an uncommercial genre for 20-odd years. 
The FMP (Free Music Production) label is probably the most 
extensive archive of such music in existence. I wondered how it 
had survived so long. 

“Jost Gebers put a lot of personal money into it. After 20 
years it was actually his work that kept it going. Some of the 
musicians helped, but we started that collective with 12, 14 
people and now there’s just Peter Kowald, Hans Reichel and 
■myself left." 

FMP. “Jost was, and still is, so much into this kind of 


started FMP it was not only a musical but a political thing, 


which is still very strong and getting stronger, of course. I 
think if you look at the situation nowadays, you don’t get that 
feeling. Everybody’s thinking ‘what can 1 do for myself?’, even 
the very young guys. Yeah ... I don’t know what to say; it is 
like it is.The pressure of the market is so big,getting bigger.” 

Sensing a shared hobby-horse I probed for Brotzmann’s 
views on The Current Scene, Jazz As Retro-Style. 


don’t know what it is — the business maybe — but in the end 
you find it everywhere. Not so much in Germany, but here 
and the States even guys playing more advanced music go back 
to the old bebop tunes when they play the clubs. I don’t 
understand the young guys playing these tunes. They’re good 
players, they can play the horns up and down, but music for 
me should be a way to find out where I am and where I want to 
be. I have my tradition and I know the jazz tradition too but I 
was always interested in getting some guys together and 
making something new for myself and the audience." Maybe, 
he thinks, it’s because the young musicians feel they don’t 







































The likes of Evan Parker, Derek Bailey and Harry 
Beckett here, Lester Bowie, Anthony Braxton and Pharoah 
Sanders in the States, who came to notice about the same time 
as Brdtzmann, forged their own uncompromising musical 
identities, earned respect, through long dedication to their 
work, but they all had roots somewhere, much as they seemed 
to have sprung fully-armed out of their own heads. Brotzmann 
started playing Dixieland at school, but was more interested in 
art than music. He played in a semi-pro Swing band whilst at 
art college, but over the years music became more important 
to him, more gigs became available and when his wife went 
back to work as their children grew up she said, OK, go ahead 
and play. 

In 1967 he recorded a trio album with Kowald and 
Sven-Ake Johannsen, then came the notorious Machine Gun 
which he financed with his own money. FMP was set up as a 
co-operative in 1969. “That was quite a steaming time. The 
only place we - I mean guys like Evan, Paul Rutherford, 
Derek, John Stevens, Trevor Watts - could work together in 
large groups was with German radio stations. There were few 
people who wanted to hear this kind of music, but we found 
our audience I think.” The German radio stations were well 
known then for their support of all types of new music. I asked 
if Peter had found his contact with them fruitful. 

“There was a time when it really was. Joachim Berendt was 
at Westfunk in Baden Baden, which included co-operation 
with the Donaueschingen Festival, so that helped us quite a 
bit. We did the first sessions over three or four days with 
people like Willem Breuker, Han Bennink, Evan, Derek, 
Johnny Dyani, and we could work from solo to big band. But 
these times are over, there’s not much happening now.” 

Brotzmann has never sought safe playing situations, and has 
tried radically different contexts in the last few years. Apart 
from Exit there's been a recent tour with Sonny Sharrock, 
Nicky Skopelitis and Ginger Baker. There’ll be a CD of this, 
and one with B-Shops For The Poor, with whom he was 
recording when I spoke to him in mid-January. I wondered if 
there were still times when he surprised himself. 

“I don’t do solo work much, but that’s always a challenge. 
These are the moments you find something new for yourself. 
14 Love Poem was like that. This year I’ll do another solo 
project. You can sit at home and practise, but that doesn’t 
help. It just improves your embouchure. The new things you 
find happen when you’re in a solo gig or when you’re playing 
with people you haven’t played with before. But after all these 
years these moments are not very frequent.” 

I asked, somewhat disingenuously, if he’d considered trying 
anything like the EWI or other wind synthesisers. 

“No. It’s not my world. I really have enough to do playing 
saxophone.” I commented that one of the impressive things 
about his playing was its physicality, and I recalled John 
Surman explaining that he had concentrated on the upper 
registers of the baritone because when he was reaching for 
things musically he liked to feel he was also stretching himself 
physically. 


“Yes, that’s a very important point for me. I like to be 
totally pumped out after a gig, so the mind is empty and the 
body is falling apart.” 

With some trepidation I broached the subject of 

“Those discussions are pointless. I never liked that 'free jazz’ 
thing. And ‘improvised music’? What is that? The only thing 
we have to do is open up. Being a European I have another 
tradition from black Americans. Nowadays the contemporary 
‘art music’ thing doesn’t interest me much. If I talk with 
people I like in that field, such as Kagel, and we talk about 
jazz or improvised music we’re talking about different things. 
There are people in my field who know everything, listen to 
everything, but I don’t listen as much. I have enough to do 
getting along with myself and the people I’m working with. 
Things like the tour with Sonny, and Ginger Baker, different 
experiences, are what is interesting for me.” 

I couldn’t suppress it any longer; I had to ask about the Last 
Exit tapes from Cologne, mentioned on the sleeve of Iron Path. 

“That was one of our first concerts. It’s really very wild. And 
good, too, I would say. Ulli Blobel produced the tapes, then 
Enemy bought them, but Blobel bought them back recently. 
If he can clear all the difficulties the record will be out this 

Further good news is that there will also be a record done at 
the Knitting Factory in February and a tour of Europe - which 
may, just possibly, include Britain — in the autumn. 

Any chance of Low Life II? 

“Low Life is one of my favourite records, and it’s a pleasure 
to work with Laswell. He knows all about stuff — electronic 
things — that I have no idea about. He’s able to organise pieces 
and work with little things and make quite reasonable stuff 
out of them. We may do some more duo things, or trios with 
Skopelitis.” 

Electronic reeds don’t interest him, but he clearly has a 
concern to produce new sounds. I wondered if, having added 
the taragato to his arsenal at the beginning of the 80s, he was 
looking for other horns. An incurable romantic, I hoped for a 
story similar to that of Roland Kirk’s search for the manzello 
and stritch. 

“About eight years ago I played in Hungary and met an 
instrument maker and repairer. He asked me to his workshop, 
and he had a row of taragatos. I knew this kind of thing existed 
because years ago I met a Hungarian guy playing in a New 
York street on a fantastic instrument and I asked him what it 
was. Anyway, I was lucky to find this one in Hungary. I tried 
a lot of others since but I still like this one. It has a bright, 
beautiful sound. In New York recently I tried a brand new 
sub-contra-bass sax which nearly reaches the ceiling. I can’t 
afford that. It takes about a minute for the sound to come out 
through so much tubing. Anyway, I like to play standing up. 

you’ve had enough!” • 
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young at heart, wise in time 





















MANNE’S ESTATE,...^^,.c^. 


Whether Shelly Manne was the most recorded 

argued is that he was amongst the most successful. Consistent¬ 
ly a poll-winner, even a bit of a ‘star’, there was nothing of the 

against him yet, to cap it all, he was awfully good at what he 
did. 

Although he was to be associated indelibly with what came 
to be known as the West Coast Sound (well, he did give one of 
his albums that title, so it’s feir) he was in fact a New Yorker. 
A full time professional before he was 19 — he got his drums at 
18 —he first recorded with Joe Marsala in 1941, just before the 
Coast Guard claimed him for war service. He appears to have 
been within regular reach of New York, however, from the 
end of 1943, and in December of that year became involved in 

for the future. 

This session produced a 12-inch 78 coupling of “Sweet 
Lorraine” with “The Man I Love". Though there had been 
several jazz forays into the 12-inch, five-minute format before, 
they were often of an elaborated nature: using the time purely 
for improvisation, as this did, was unusual. Also, as the decade 
went on, “The Man I Love” particularly turned out to be a 
modest commercial success, much requested and fairly fre¬ 
quently played on radio. Certainly it is attractive and well 
balanced,with Hawkins’s lengthy and energetic contribution 
balanced by Eddie Heywood’s easy-paced piano all backed by 
some elegant brushwork from the drummer. There’s an early 
introduction here to commercial feasibility, and when one 
adds in four more record dates in the following year for the 
same label. Signature, Manne begins to look rather at ease in 
the recording studio. 

But the big break, and the big time, came when Manne 
joined Stan Kenton’s band — or Orchestra, as the leader 
insisted - in 1946. No time was lost promoting the new 
drummer to a starring role; his first studio session with the 
band produced "Artistry In Percussion”. 

It’s easy to be scornful of Kenton’s pretentiousness, but a 
certain amount of restraint has to be exercised too, and it needs 
to be noted that “Artistry In Percussion” is no ordinarj' 
drummer’s thrash. Manne’s drum part is thoroughly inte¬ 
grated into the orchestral texture, a Pete Rugolo experiment in 
atonality, the percussion figures cueing in and complementing 
the band parts. There is a lot of hard hammering going on, and 
it’s a world away from the neat brushwork of the Signature 
tracks, but at a quite fundamental level it still insists on the 
drummer as musician and not exhibitionist. It started off the 
drummer’s career with Kenton in a high-profile way. 

It was, anyway, a high-profile band. From this point on 
Kenton began to get the kind of coverage in the music papers 
that rock musicians get now, and began to accumulate a 
similar mass following. And given the fact that Kenton, 
somewhat unusually, took to seating his drummer at the front 


of the band rather than the back, that didn’t hurt Manne’s 
popularity and image at all. 

By 1951 the band had collected up a number of second- 
generation beboppers - Bud Shank, Art Pepper, Bob Cooper, 
Shorty Rogers - and at the end of that year they all baled out 
to set up shop in California and Manne went with them. 

The first fruits of life on the Coast are contained in 
the early Shorty Rogers And The Giants material, and in the 
ad-hoc amazements of the Lighthouse Allstars from Hermosa 
Beach. They need no recommendation from me, have been 
talked over endlessly, and stand the test of time. 

Less well-known but possibly even more subtly fascinating 
are the early series of recordings Manne made under his own 
name for Contemporary from the middle of 1953 until the 
autumn of 1954. All in ten-inch LP format originally, they 
emphasise the experimental side of what was happening in that 
part of the world at that time. The first of them owed 
something to the small-band Giants, but here “Popo” and 
"Didi" enter an arranger’s dream-world of subtle voicings, 
delicate shadings and subtle effects. The instrumentation lacks 
the bright, hard edge of the Giants — or the Gerry Mulligan 
Tentette, which got together for Pacific Records a month or 
two earlier — and on first hearing the music can sound bland 
(which is perhaps unfortunate as the West Coast Sound tag was 
firmly affixed on this eponymous album) but the wealth of 
detail and complexity of argument comes through if you stay 

Yet good as it was (and still is) the most beautifully realised 
event of this period was The Three in which Jimmy Giuffre, 
Shorty Rogers and Manne, sax or clarinet, trumpet and drum, 
set about a programme ranging from Rogers’s application of 
serial techniques, “Three On A Row", to Charlie Parker’s 
“Marmaduke” by way of Giuffre’s unforgivingly complex “Pas 
De Trois”. It’s an imaginative use of studio time to develop a 
musical ‘workshop’ within which ideas could prosper. 

Beyond this, there is the range and delicacy of the drum¬ 
time — having described his work with Kenton as being “like 
chopping wood” (it led to a down beat cover photo featuring 
Manne with an axe in his hands and an ogre-ish Kenton 
looming over him), the skittering,fleeting delicacy of his work 
flowers fully on these albums. Importantly, the chance comes 
again to pick up his brushes, for Manne was never simply a 
‘stick drummer’; brushes, and to a lesser extent mallets, were a 
major part of his textural range and fine detail was one of his 
fundamental resources. One of his more amazing ideas was to 
use mallets throughout “Autumn In New York” from The 
Three — and even solo on them ever so slo-o-owly - whilst the 
full range is demonstrated on “The Sound-Effects Manne” from 
the final session of this series, a duo set with pianist Russ 
Freeman, titled The Two. 

Another pianist that Manne took up with was Andre 














































































































































































ic sound of Andean pan-pipes, but adds immeasur- 
heir range and flexibility. Dedicated to Tristan 
is also a tribute to IRCAM itself; the basic phonic 
is the resonating architecture of the Pompidou 
ostmodernism’s ocarina. As always, Benjamin is 

? electronics are half the 
se they’re literally in every 
it performed in future in purely 
)t an ordinary piece of music. I’d 
it performed alongside Mozart, or a modern 

2 electronic part, which is something I’m doing with great 
uctance because the main idea of the piece was to make 

In the meantime, a steady and very determined pursuit of 
compromised exactitude. “I work so close to the paf>er and 



the technique of notation and the science of music are so 
complex that it’s possible to lose the way of instinct. If I hear 
my music badly played, it can put me off the whole process. I 

minutely close and I can forget that relation only after a few 
years. Only then can the big ideas, the desires, come clear.” 

Benjamin’s work has gone beyond mere “promise”. Some- 
thing very large is unfolding. , 
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Its True, Jack Daniels Whiskey 
Is No Better Today Than 
When Jack Daniel Created It. 


In 1866, Jack Daniel created the world’s first 
Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Then, for over 120 years, nobody did anything to 
improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s has the same rare taste 
as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s 
still mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve 
always liked it. So, we promise, we’re still not planning 
any improvements. 



SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 











The "^40 Amplifier from Aura 


"...sound as good as I've heard 
from any sub-£200 amp. 

It looks like it sounds: sleek and 
elegant. Certainly it demands 
to go on the budget amplifier 
shopping list. Very afhrdable. 
Very approachable." 


"The Aura VA40's special 
qualities never get in the way of 
the mus/c. This amp looks and 
sounds honest and attractive. 
Its price is an additional 



"A very involving sound v\^id) 

I fyund hard really to fault. 

The VA40 could form the basis 
of a very nice 'purist'set-up... 
warrants a pretty confident 



AURA DESIGNS LTD MARLBOROUGH ROAD 
LANCING WEST SUSSEX BN15 8TR TEL (0903) 750750 










readership survey like all the others, only 


much more fun! 
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